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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


The FARM JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical ; it treats upon subjects that are in season only, 
and in a brief and pointed manner. Its contributors are 
all practical men and women actually engaged in the eul- 
tivation of the soil, orthe management of household attairs. 
It offers no premiums, gives no chromos, inserts no hum- 
bug advertisements, and is sent to subseribers at 25 cents 
is a year—in Philadelphia county twelve cents additional 
for postage. There is no other paper like it in America. 

People who approve of the above features are invited to 
become subscribers. 

Important Notice! 

We are getting up clubs for the following named 
newspapers and magazines. The price affixed to each 
paper is the Publisher’s, and includes postage. We will 
furnish each paper and the FARM JOURNAL at the prices 
named. Germantown Telegraph, 32.50; Weekly Press, 
Philadelphia, 31.50; Godey’s Lady Book, 35.00; Saturday 
Night, 83.00; Arthur’s Magazine, 32.50; Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, $2.00; Lady’s Floral Cabinet, 31.50; New York 
Weekly, 33.00; American Agriculturist, 31.60; Gar- 
dener’s Monthly, $2.10; Nursery, $1.60; Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, $2.10; Wide Awake, 32.00 ; Scienttic American, 
$3.20; that is BOTH papers at the price of one, 

In the following list we give first the Publisher’s price, 
then a less price at which we will supply each paper, 
viz.: Atlantic Monthly, $4.00, 35.70; Seribner’s Magazine, 
$4.00, $3.70; St. Nicholas, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, 34.00, Harper’s Magazine, Bazar, 
Weekly, each, $4.00, 33.75; Demorest’s Magazine, 33.00, 
$2.50; Phrenological Journal, 33.00, $2.75; Waverly 
Magazine, 35.00, 34.50; Practical Farmer, 32.50, 32.05; 
Weekly Times, Philadelphia, $2.00, 31.75. 

That is, the figures in the second place are those at 


35.00, SZ.90; 


33.703 


which we will furnish our own paper AND each one 
the higher figures are the Publisher’s reguiar 
We will send on similar terms nearly all of the 


named ; 
prices. 
leading newspapers of the country. 
begin at any time and any Post-otlice, (except Philadel- 


Subscriptions may 


phia monthlies to persons residing in the city.) 





HOW TO MAKE FARMING PAY. 


EDITOR OF THE FARM JOURNAL: 

It is necessary for Eastern farmers in these days of ex- 
tended railroads, to take care of the little things on the 
farm ; 
attained, as they do in the West; neither will it answer 


it will not do to neglect them, if success is to be 
to do as the rich farmers do in Salem county, N. J., where 
they “eat the best and sell the rest,” but they must sell 
the best and eat the resi, as they do in Camden county. 

Where farming lands cost two hundred dollars per acre 
it will not do to depend on the wheat erop, but still it is 
necessary to sow some wheat, in order to have the neces- 
sary rotation of crops and keep-up the fertility of the soil. 
Some corn must also be grown, as all kinds of stock must 
have corn and it costs too much to buy it. 

The poultry, pigs and lambs must be taken care of and 
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be made to yield the greatest possible amount of money ; 
the dairy must have especial attention and none but the 
best cows should be kept. The truek patch must also be 
made a source of profit. The fruit must be depended upon, 
as it is raised with much less expense than anything else 
that the farmer can grow, and those who have good or- 
chards generally get rich, unless they are in the habit of 
making cider for themselves and their farm hands todrink, 
in which case they generally get poor, if not in the first 
then in the second generation. r.. KE. 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
oe 


SHALL WE GROW TOBACCO. 


Those farmers who are considering whether they will 
engage in the culture of tobacco because of supposed large 
protits, should be sure they are right before going ahead. 
A farmer recently visited the Connecticut vailey from 
Bucks county, and learned while there that tobacco ** had 
almost ruined the farmers of the valley; that the tirst 
This 
[the farmers to put up ex- 


few crops were productive and sold at high rates. 
stimulated production, induc 
pensive drying houses, buy largely of fertilizers and spend 
money freely in other ways. The revulsion came, prices 
went down, crops had to be held, and finally foreed on 
the market at ruinous sacrifices. ©The consequences are 
heavy losses to most of thos engaged Ih the business and 
hbankruptey to hundreds who were formerly prosperous 
and independent. Now the valley is mostly planted with 
corn, potatoes, rye, grass, and with but a small quantity 
of tobacco.”” Those who might not be deterred from grow- 
ing tobacco from the moral objection to the business have 
here one based on considerations that app al directly to the 
“pocket.” Such considerations are likely to be regarded, 
-_+>- 


SHEEP RAISING. 


EDITOR OF THE FARM JOURNAL: 

Nothing is more profitable to the farmer who has a high, 
rocky or hilly land than a well-seleeted flock of sheep. 
In buying choose square-built, straight-limbed Cotswold 
ewes, turn in a Southdown buck, and your lambs will 
be partakers of the good tvpes of both races. Protect 
them well from spring and fall rains; sheep, above all 
animals, should be keptdry. They are much better kept 
up a day or so with scant fare than out with wet fleeces 
and full rations. ‘to keep up the quality save your best 
lambs and sell the smallest, changing your buck every 
other Seasoh, ‘ ; 
sheep you may well be proud of. To protect your sheep, 
I might add, use a heavy, long-range musket, and shoot, 
at sight, every worthless cur that invades your premises, 

Carversville, Pa. MAHLON CARVER, 
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WHY OUR HORSES ARE LIABLE TO DISEASE. 


We should not be surprised that our horses are com- 
monly liable to so many diseases, They are kept under 
unchosen conditions always. They eat what we give them, 
when we give it, and in such quantity as we allow. They 
drink when we think it best for them, and as much as we 
think it safe to give. We nail an iron shoe on each foot, 


and drive them on rough and hard roads with a vehicl 


In a few years you will have a flock of 


cre No. 8. 


attached to them. We rein their heads into a tiresome 
position, and put blinds behind their eyes that they may 
when we 


not see are about to strike them, thus keeping 


them in a state ot fear. We compel them to go when we 
please, to stop when we please, to sleep where we please, 
and generally in a constrained position, Many are com- 
pelled to stand on a floor that slants downward from front 
to back, thus tiring them when they should be resting 
| Dr. Harvey in Delaware county Kepublican 
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VICIOUSNESS IN BULLS. 


Jersey Bulls are apt to, be vicious, but this disposition 
A bull ealf should 


no fear of man nor to 


can be prevented by proper training. 
be handled constantly, so as to have 
entertain any hatred, Early commence tying him up to 


his allotted place or stall, and when a year old have a 


ring placed in his nose. By this ring accustom him to be 
led without struggling and soon he can be tled that way. 
th the for he 


Siioulad he 


Never stall him in the same stable w COWS, 


will soon become unmanageable if you do 


ever get stubborn and refuse to go into liis stall, by taking 


ring he will march in without 


Jr., in Prac 


hold of the 


DD. Z. 


inv trouble, 


vans barmer, 


heal 
-_~- 


FRUIT TREES. FALL PLANTING 


Seasonable notes upon the subject-—-The Pear, Peach, Quince 


and Cherry--The best varieties, etc., etc 


Phat the growing of truit is attended with many difh 
culties, and that the utmost labor and pains devoted toun 


orchard does not always seem to bring success, owing to 


jusect ravages,to tree blight, and other causes, should not 


discourage the farmer from planting ; on the other hand, 


let him plant more freely, for these obstacles will insure 


future high prices and ready markets. Ile that sets out 
an orchard can, with judgment, perseverance and skill, 
in most cases protect and preserve it from all enemies, and 


vrow fruit that shall be the ulory of his homestead, and 


yieldanabumdant reward for alloutlay of eflortand money, 
this fall 


As svon as 


Those who have decided to set out fruit trees 
need lose no time in commencing operations, 
after the first sharp 
The limbs of the 


back to about the 


the leaves fall from the young trees 
frost, they are ready for transplanting. 
transplanted tree should be trimmed 


extent that the roots have been mutilated by removal 


Loose earth should be pressed very firmly about the roots 
of the tree, which should first be carefully spread out in 
the position they occupied in the nursery row. Weshall 
first treat of 
rift PEAR. 
‘Ye have no history. | ask in vain 
Who planted on the slope this lofty group 
Of ancient pear trees, that with spring-time burst 
Into such breadth of bloom. Who it was that laid 
Their infant roots in earth, and tenderly 
Cherished the delicate sprays, 
Yet bless the unknown hand to which | owe 
This annual festival of 
Of birds within their leary ser shouts 
Of joy from children gathering up.the fruit 
Shaken in August from the willing boughs.” 


What a 
Whoamon 


pear trees ‘a 


I ask aD Vain, 
bees, the Se SOLUS 


cens, these 


familiar scene is here pictured by the poet! 
rour readers has not seen this ¢ 


Nay ,asachild 


roup of “ancient 


more, Who has not ** shouted 
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for joy te 
Many of these old trees are still left and yet bear their 


as he gathered the precious fruit therefrom ? 


annual crop of fruit, but time is thinning them out and 
soon they willdisappear altogether. It is the duty of the 
farmer of to-day to see that future generations have some- 
thing to take the place of these old records of the fore- 
sight and thrift of our ancestors, that their posterity may 
gather the precious fruit, even though they “ask in vain” 
whose hand planted the trees and “ tenderly cherished 
the delicate sprays” into robust and fruitful life. 

{part from one’s duty to posterity, he owes it to him- 
self and family to have a bearing orchard of this most 
i He needs them for market and for 
The Bartlett, Seckel and Lawrence 
The first mentioned is 


luscious of all fruits. 
home consumption. 
are named in every collection. 
prolific, easily grown, and sells readily. Consumers will 
buy it freely and give really more than it is worth, either 
for eating raw or cooking, in comparison with Duchesse, 
Flemish Beauty, Buffum and other varieties. The Law- 
rence is now generally admitted to be the best late pear, 
while the Seckel is everywhere recognized as the standard 
of excellence in this fruit. It is a good bearer and the 
tree is healthy. Beurre D’Anjou is another first-class 
fall pear, resisting blight as the Lawrence and Seckel 
and bearing fine crops. These four varieties should be 
chiefly planted, if profit, is the object in view, for they 
will be least likely to disappoint the grower. But there 
are several other varieties that need not be ignored. The 
Howell, Tyson, Clapp’s Favorite, Washington, Buftum, 
Sheldon, Vicar, Reading, Rutter, Catherine and Doyenne 
D’Ete often do well with soil and culture to which they 
are adapted, 

We are informed that Edwin Satterthwaite, of Jenkin- 
town, Montgomery county, one of the most succesful pear 
orchardists near Philadelphia, states that the following 
varieties are most readily produced by him, sell most 
freely and yield the Lawrence, Duchesse, 
St. Mi hael Archangel, Anjou and Bartlett. 

John I. Carter sends the FARM JOURNAL the following 
list, which, of those fruited on the Experimental Farm 


greatest profit: 


he deems the best, considering hardiness and growth of 
tree, its productiveness and the quality and character of 
Dovenne D’Ete, Catharine, Bloodgood, Ros- 


Howell, Anjou, Clairgeau, Seckel and 


the fruit: 
tizer, Bartlett, 
Lawrence. 

several hundred trees, names as the best varieties for his 
Bell, Manning’s Elizabeth, Clapp’s 
Sheldon, Howell, Rutter, 


Catharine, 
Favorite, Bartlett, Seckel, 
Anjou and Lawrence. 

A West Chester grower, who, by the way, testifies to 
the worthlessness of dwarf trees, names Bartlett, Clapp’s 


section : 


Favorite and Early Harvest as the leading and most val- 
uable kinds. : 

A Media friend says that pears may be kept ripening 
from July to winter. One of the earliest good kinds is 
Julienne; Osband’s Summer, Bartlett, Anjou, Flemish 
Beauty, Onandaga, Louise Bon de Jersey, Seckel, Tyson, 
Vicar, Howelland Duchesse, all deserve places, nor would 
he be without those good old cooking pears Bell and 
Catharine. 

William Parry, of Burlington county, for summer and 
autumn fruiting, would plant Doyenne D’Ete, Manning’s 
Elizabeth, Clapp’s Favorite, B. Giffard, Bloodgood, Bart- 
lett, Seckel, Howell, Urbaniste, Bell Lucrative, St. Michael 
D’ Archangel; for winter, B Anjou, B. ¢ larigeau, Kutter, 
Lawrence and Vicar. 

The following is the list adopted by the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society: Bartlett, Duchesse, Anjou, 
Seckel, Lawrence, Clapp’s Favorite, Boussock, Buffum, 
Giffard, Clairgeau, Bose and Manning’s Elizabeth. 

In determining what varieties of pear would be most 
profttable each grower must be somewhat governed by the 
kind of soil he has at command. Sometimes a certain 
variety of pear will sueceed admirably in one orchard 
that will be searcely worth cultivating a mile distant. 
The pear requiresa friable, loamy, moderately dry soil; the 
side of a hill or moderate elevation is a favorable location. 

The order of ripening is about as follows: Doyenne 
D’Ete, Madeline, Osband’s, Bloodgood, Dearborn’s, Gif- 
fard, Brandywine, Tyson, Ott, Washington, Rostiezer, 
Clapp’s, Bartlett, Boussock, Seckel, Flemish Beauty, 
Howell, Bell Lucrative, Sheldon, Buttum, L. Bon de Jer- 
sey, Anjou, Duchesse, Bose, Onandaga, Urbaniste, B. Diel, 
B. @larigeau, G. Morceau, Vicar, Lawrence, Pound, Jos. 
de Malines, Alencon and E. Beurre. 

It is a well established fact that pears should not be 





allowed to ripen on the tree, but should be gathered as 


A Montgomery county grower, who has an orchard of 





The Farm Journal. 


soon as the stem parts readily from the limb. When the 
fruit that drops off has attained its natural flavor and 
color, that remaining is ready for removal to the bin, 
which should be in a dark, cool, dry locality. Late au- 
tumn and winter pears are usually in a condition to 
gather during the present month. When it is desirable 
to hasten the ripening bring to a warmer room or lay 
between the folds of a blanket. 
THE PEACH. 

It is to be regretted that the farmers of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania do not grow more of this superb fruit than they 
do. As we have pointed out heretofore the cause of their 
general failure with this crop is that the conditions for 
success are not complied with in its cultivation. Trees 
are planted out and then neglected. Soil and climate are 
well adapted to the successful growth of the peach, at 
least in quantities sufficient for home demands, but our 
farmers do not give the trees the culture that they need— 
such as is invariably given wherever crops of fruit are 
grown. We have no doubt that in the counties of Bucks, 
Montgomery, Chester and Delaware, late varieties of the 
peach can be profitably grown for the Philadelphia mar- 
ket wherever an intelligent and well-directed effort is 
made in that direction. 

A Delaware county contributor writes that peaches on 
new land succeed for a time: when they begin to fail it is 
useless to go on planting them. No early peach is very 
profitable in Delaware county, as they will not ripen until 
the market is flooded with those from the South, Late 
peaches can be raised which will not ripen until the 
Southern crop is over. What is true of Delaware county 
is also true of other counties around Philadelphia. 

In regard to fall or spring planting cpinions differ. 
Our Delaware county contributor advises spring plant- 
ing and says that neither early or late fall planting has 
succeeded with him, while spring-planted trees are sure 
to live. On the other hand we have before us a letter 
trom a West Jersey contributor who says ‘last fall I 


planted fifty trees and this spring one hundred more ; 
they were from the same nursery and planted in the same 
Those plantedin the tall look healthy and vigorous, 
and are about twice the size of the others.” 


soil, 
Our opinion 
is that if the work of transplanting is well done, fall and 
spring planting will do almost equally well. 

The main points to be observed in suecessful peach 
growing are thus summed up by our friend William Varry, 
of Burlington county, N. J., tor the readers of the FAkM 
JOURNAL: 

1. Thoroughly prepare and enrich the soil before 
planting. 

2. Give plenty of room ; don’t plant closer than twenty 
feet apart each way. 

3. After the heads of the trees are properly formed, let 
the their full length; the ot 
peaches as they increase in size will bend the limbs, 


branches grow weight 
opening the tops so as to let in the sun and color up the 
truit much better than if the tops were keptshortened in 
as is sometimes done. 

4. Keep the ground stirred frequently with plow, har- 
row and cultivator. 

5. Hunt out the borers twice a year. 

6. Raise corn among the trees for three years, using 
lime, ashes or some fertilizer. 

7. After the third year plant nothing, but cultivate the 
land the forepart of the summer, allowing no grass or 
weeds to grow until after the fruit is gathered, when the 
wood will ripen and mature better without disturbing 
the soil, 

Mr. Parry says that this fruit is “* 
that every farmer should have, at least, enough for family 
In planting avoid low ground ;_ high, rolling land 
is better. Set the trees the same depth that they stood 
in the nursery. Go over the orchard and cut off the tops 
at a uniform height of about three feet and trim the side 
branches close, within a half inch of the body ; they will 
then form better and more uniform heads, The cultiva- 
tion of the peach, says Mr. Parry, where markets are 
convenient is very profitable; there are but few other 
crops that give so large and quick returns for the capi- 
The trees usually | 
commence to bear at three years old, and should continue, 


so easily grown ” 


use, 


tal and labor required to grow them. 


with proper treatment, to vield from 3150 to $200 per acre 
for six or eight years, when they decline and should be re- 
moved and a new orchard started on another piece of land. 

In regard to varieties, Mr. Parry formerly grew about 
seventy, but now deems twenty quite sufficient. He fur- 
nishes us with the following list, which ripens in the order 
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named: Early Beatrice, Louise, River’s, Troth’s Early 
ted, Mountain Rose, Large Early York, Foster, Craw- 
ford’s Early, Reeve’s Favorite, Oldmixon Free, Crawford’s 
Late, Stump the World, Ward’s Late Free, Harker’s 
Seedling, Smock’s Late Free, Beer’s Smock, Temple’s 

Late White, Late Heath Cling, Salway and Steadly. 
The New Jersey State Horticultural Society has adopted 
the following list as the best: Large Early York, Moun- 
tain Rose, Crawford’s Early, Crawford’s Late, Smock, 
Stump the World, Keyport White and Morris Co. Rareripe. 
We have an interesting communication from Thomas 
F. Dilworth, of New Castle county, Delaware, a large 
grower of peaches, on the best varieties to plant. Mr. 
Dilworth says in his section he finds the earlier sorts of 
peaches do not ripen till the market is already filled with 
the same varieties from southern sections, and the later 
ones are consequently more profitable. Of them his fav- 
orite varieties are the Crawford’s Late, Stump the World, 
Harker’s Seedling and Ward’s Late Free; the “Stump” 
commencing soon after the Crawford’s Early are gone, 
the Crawford’s Late next, and the two others very nearly 
at the same time, about the nitidle of September. There 
is another variety which he would not willingly be with- 
out, not so much on account of the fineness of the fruit 
as for itshardiness. It was planted with his first orchard 
fourteen years ago, and during that whole time has always 
borne fruit, some years, of course, much more than others; 
it is known as_the Gray Rareripe, an old variety. There 
are, of course, other,varieties as fine in flavor and appear- 
ance, but none has been found so profitable. The four 
first named are all fine in flavor, appearance and size. 
He thinks it desirable to have a succession of fruit, com- 
mencing with the earliest and continuing throughout the 
Among other fine varieties is the Moore’s Fay- 
orite, the largest of the white peaches; it has a pink 
blush, and ripens before any of the kinds heretofore 
named. The Old Mixon Free is highly esteemed as a 
good bearer, but not so large as the Moore’s. The Reeves’ 
favorite is the finest eating peach that grows; it ripens 
with the Moore’s ; is a very large, deep yellow, juicy and 
sweet peach, somewhat tender and not a very reliable 
bearer, at any rate there are many much more so, but no 
family orchard should be without it. The Smock is grown 
by every one; is among the very latest to ripen and com- 
prises several varieties, some of them very large and fine. 
Of the early peaches, the Troth, Early York and Craw- 
ford’s Karly are most popular and are to be depended upon. 
The Hale, which is the very earliest, has sometimes done 
well, although it is liable to speck and rot before it ripens ; 
when, however, it does ripen perfectly, itis a very good 

and handsome peach. 
THE 


Season. 


QUINCE. 

That farmers do not annually grow fine crops of this 
“ gilt-edged ” fruit is chietly their own fault. Quinces 
can be grown with but little labor and sold at enormous 
prices. Get the Orange variety and see that the stems 
are tree from borers when set out, and keep them so. Set 
in rich seil eight feet apart. If planted in a chicken 
range the fowls will assist in keeping out the borers and 
in destroying the curculio, which in some places is de- 
structive of the fruit. The main thing is to enrich the 
ground and keep out the borers. Almost every one has 
a neighbor whose trees bear fine specimens of this fruit, 
and it is best to obtain trees from such varieties than to 
depend upon the nurseries. 

THE CHERRY. 

A Media contributor writes that the May Duke should 
not be omitted in planting, as the birds would be sadly 
at a loss without them, and we should by all means en- 
courage the birds, for where would our fruit be without 
this indefatigable friend of the farmer? The Earlv 
Richmond is one of the most profitable cherries, and one 
which is the most reliable, and the common pie cherry is 
very valuable for cooking purposes. 

The cherry succeeds best in dry soils. The trees should 
be planted from fifteen to twenty feet apart, according to 
the size and habit of the variety. The Heart cherries 
grow large and well shaped, combining usefulness and 
ornament in the same tree, and are well suited for plant- 
ing along lanes and avenues, affording a delightful shade 
and abundance of fruit. Early Purple Guigne, Elton, 
Goy. Wood, Black Eagle and Coe’s Transparent are of 
this class. The Biggareau are chiefly distinguished from 
the preceding class by their firmer flesh. Their growth 
is vigorous, branches spreading and foliage luxuriant, 
softand drooping: such as Napoleon, Rockport and White 
or Ox Heart. 

The Duke and Morello are very distinct from the pre- 
ceding. The trees are of smaller size and grow more 
slowly ; the leaves are thicker and more erect, and of a 
deeper green. The fruit is generally round, and in color 
vary from light red—like Belle de Choisy—to dark brown 
—like May Duke or Morello. These two classes are well 
adapted to filling in,between apple and pear trees. The 
following are a good list: BeHe de Choisy, Belle Mag- 
nique, Carnation, Early Richmond, Empress Eugenie, 
May Duke and June Duke. 
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HOW TO MAKE A WALK. 


The New York Times furnishes its readers with the | 
following method of making a cement walk: “ Dig out | 
the ground for the pathway six or eight inches in depth, 
and if there is any danger of water standing beneath the 
path, a tile drain should be laid along the centre, one foot 
below the ground, else frost will surely heave the soil and 
destroy the walk. Then fill the excavation three inches 
deep with broken stone, brick-bats, or other open ma- 
terials, and pound it down firmly ; then lay on two inches 
of concrete made of seven parts of coarse screened gravel, 
free from sand, and one part cement mortar, made of equal 
portions of Rosendale cement and sand, and mixed quite 
thin. This is to be rammed down until the gravel and 
mortar are thoroughly 
well packed and incor- 


*THE POULTRY HOUSE. 


The internal arrangements of the poultry house should 
be carefully considered. Roosting perches, nest boxes, 
feeding utensils, dust bath, gravel boxes*and water vessels 
all need and should have room inside of the house or 
shed attachment. Many people think any sort of accom- 
modation good enough for chickens, and give themselves 
little trouble in contriving and applying ‘conveniences. 
There is no good reason for such policy as this. Poultry, 
us stock, have rights and claims which are to be respected 
and allowed, as well as any other stock on the farm. 
Farmers are*more ‘careless andjinattentive in providing 


for their poultry,than other classes, as business men, me- 
We would like‘to see ey ery farmer have a 


ehanies, ete. 





porated together. Only 
enough mortar is needed 
to just coat the particles 
of gravel and fill the* 
spaces between them. 
The finishing 
made of a cement mor- 


eoat is 


tar of one part of cement 
with three parts of sand. 
This is laid smoothly and 
levelled with a straight 
edge ora board cut to the 
proper curve of the sur- 
face, if such a curve is 
desired. By laying the 
latter coating in a dia- 
mond or hexagonal 
shaped frame of thin 
lath, the walk may be built so as to appear as if made 
For a very nice finish a floating coat 





of slabs or tiles. 
of clear cement may be laid on, and if the frames are 
used, the slabs may be of different colors to suit the taste.” 





THE POULTRY YARD. 


DR. A. M. DICKIE, EDITOR. 


A FEEDING COOP OR PEN. 


Last month we gave an illustration of a feeding coop 
for small chickens, and pointed out the uses and advan- 
tages of such a coop. We this month present another illus- 
tration of a feeding coop, but for a different purpose, viz. : 
to fatten chickens in. The drawing was made from a 
coop we had made for ourselves several years since, and 
have used it each season with entire satisfaction. 

This coop is four feet high in front; three feet seven 
inches high in the rear; three feet four inces wide, and 
two feet three inches deep. The two ends and back are 
made tight with tongued and grooved boards. The bottom 
is made of roofing 
lath set edgewise one 
and a half inches 
apart to allow the 
droppings to fall 
through. The front 
is made of rounds 
like those used in 
hay racks and placed 
wide enough apart 
to allow the fowls to reach through and eat and drink 
from the trough on the shelf outside. The roof is made 
of shingles and projects more than the cut represents. It 
is set on legs so that all droppings may be removed with 
ease and convenience. A little dry dirt or plaster strewn 
under the coop and the daily removal of the droppings 
keeps everything clean and sweet. 

This coop will hold from eight to twelve head at once, 
and is as large as I want; but where more room is wanted 
it may easily be had by extending the length and dividing 
the coop into compartments which will hold five or six 
pair each—which is as many as should be put together 
in such a coop. When in use the coop should be placed 
in an airy, shaded place. 

The door isin the rear for convenience, and where a 
larger coop is made there should be two doors, or one to 
each compartment. 

Such a coop is very convenient and useful. 
> - 

GIVE poultry all the fresh air possible. 




















good, roomy, convenient poultry house, and to see him 
give his fowls as much attention as other poultry keepers. 

The illustration of a poultry house we present this 
If built of 
good material and in a good location it is as good as a 
It is not the 


month represents a plain, cheap structure, 


house costing ten times as much money. 
ornamental and fanciful that is needed as much as the 
comfortable and convenient. , 
We have seven houses built on the plan of this one 
illustrated in the engraving and find them good enough 
for our purpose. The length 8 feet; width 74 feet; height 
in front 6 feet; in rear 34 feet, all inside measurements. 
Where the roof is made of boards there ought to be more 
pitch to it. Our 
houses are made of tongued and grooved pine boards ; 
Windows were bought 


We do not recommend a board roof. 


frames of two by three scantling. 
out of an old building at tive cents a light, sash and a!!. 
These houses were made three and four years ago, when 
material and labor were higher than they are at present, 
and cost about seventeen to twenty dollars each. They 
could be built cheaper now. 

This illustration shows the shed. It 
height and depth as the house, and same width in front. 
The roosts and nests are inside, while the feed and water 
are in the shed. Such a house 


is of the same 


troughs, dust box, ete., 
will accomodate twenty to twenty-five fowls comfortably 

In our next issue we will give an illustration of the in- 
side arrangement for a hen house. It should be given in 
this number, but our room is too limited to allow more 
illustration on this page. Those contemplating to build 
a poultry house can prepare themselves with material, 
select a situation and study up the matter, Ask questions, 
ete. In our November issue we will complete what we 
have to say. 

-_>- 
EARLY MARKETING. 


Cool weather is now approaching. The foraging season 
is over, and the young stock not intended for keeping over 
should be prepared for market and disposed of as soon as 
eonvenient. With good management and feeding, such 
as we have recommended in these pages, the young stock 
should be fairly grown and feathered by the middle of 
this month. They will not grow much more unless with 
extra care in feeding and coddling. The average farmer 
does not have either time nor inclination for this, and his 
chickens will not grow much more in frame, but will 
broaden out and get plumper and heavier as they grow 
older, but the foraging season being over, they will re- 
quire much more feed. 

It will be found most profitable to fatten and market 
the chickens as fast as they are large enough. Previous to 
the holidays prices are better (counting cost of production, 


. thanafter. Allthe surplus poultry on the North Atlantic 


Christmas to secure the 
The best market 


slope should be marketed befor 
best profit. Turkeys are an exception. 
for them is the Christmas market, and all not sold for 
Thanksgiving next should be 
Christmas. 

The earlier one can get his poultry into market the 
more profitable it will be. It costs more to keep a chicken 
from the middle of October till Thanksgiving than it 
took to keep it all summer; and it will not improve as 
fast in cold bleak weather. Therefore, MARKET EARLY. 
It pays best, and that’s what we’re all after 


month disposed of by 


_>- -- 


Chips. 


FATTEN and sell off your poultry as fasttas they are 
big enough now. 
Spor out the best cockerals and 


pullets to keep for 
breeders next year. 


WE wanta few more essays on the turkey. Leisure time 


is approaching and turkey raisers should give their views. 
FEED liberally this month, Crickets and grasshoppers 
calnot be included in the bill of fare for the chickens now. 
IT is time now to select your plan for a poultry house 
and build it. Next month will bring us into cold, rainy, 
unpleasant weather, when a comfortable hen house will 
be a good thing to have. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[ NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


CENTENNIAL GROUNDs, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Largest, Grandest, and Most Complete Ex= 
hibition in the World. 


A GRAND DISPLAY OF 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 
Pomological Products aud Vegetables 


will take place 
OCTOBER 3D TO 5TH. 


Large Premiums offered, and special inducements 
to Exhibitors from all parts of thecountry. For Premium 
Lists and further information address 

CHARLES W. GREENE, 
MANAGER. 


THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL FAIR 
of the 


Burlington Connty Agricultural Society, 


Will take place at 
Mount Holly, NV. J., October Oth. 10th and Vth. 
$6000 in premiums offered. A grand display of horses, 
cattle, sheep and swine, fruits, vegetables, flowers, ladies’ 
work, manufactured articles and farming machinery. 
Trotting, Tournament and running horses. Send to H. 1, 
BUDD, Cor. Secretary, Mount Holly, N. J., for Schedule. 


THE DOYLESTOWN 
Agricultural and Mechanics’ 


Institute 
WILL HOLD THEIR FALL FAIR 
OCTOBER 2d 3d, 4th and Sth, 1877, 
At Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
THREE DAYS TROTTING. Liberal Premiums offered. 
J. WATSON CASE, Secretary. 


vamentar TREES! 


ORNAMENTAL 
Large Stock. Low Rates. 


STANDARD PEAR TREES A SPECIALTY. 
Send stamp for Price List. AGENTS WANTED. 
Address E. WOODY & SONS, Lockport, “oY. 

NIAGARA NURSERIES. 


A Book on Poultry Cholera. 

Giving a complete and comprehensive handling of the 
subject. It treats of the cause, nature and prevention 
of the disease. 

The destruction caused annually among fowls by this 
disease causes much loss and discouragement among poul- 
try keepers. With a view to diminishing this loss and to 
increasing the amount and value of poultry products, this 
little treatise has been prepared, and it is ¢ mfidently be 
lieved the end sought has been accomplished. It will pay 
every one who keeps but half a dozen fowls go get and 
read this book. Sent postpaid for 50 cents. A discount 
to dealers. Address DR. 4. M. DICKIE, 

DOYLESTOWN, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
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41) communications intended for publication should be 
addressed to the Editor, and should give the name of the 
writer 

The Editor fesires to receive for publication the experi- 
enee of practical men and women on agricultural and 
household topies Let all communications treat upon 
matters of prese Evervthing out of season will 
be laid aside until the proper time. 

Persons subse ribing for this paper hy mail will notice in 
the first copy received (for October), the Publisher’s sig- 
nature to the subjoined receipt, written with a blue pencil : 

Received Twenty-five Cents in full payment for 
the Farm Journal one year, ending with Septem- 
ber, 137. 


nt interest. 


W ILMER ATKINS N, Editor and Proprietor. 





OUR READERS will please remember that we send a 


Specimen Copy free to every applicant. Those of our friends 
who appreciate the FARM JOURNAL can aid us to extend 
its circulation by stating this fact to a neighbor who is nota 
subscriber. Those into whose hands the paper once falls, in 
most cases, are so impressed with its quality and cheapness 
that they immediately send in their subscriptions. Whoever 
will hand around among their neighbors a few specimen 
numbers, will be supplied with them, and receive our hearty 


thanks besides 


THE FARM JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1877. 





Duties of the Agricultural Editor. 


Agricultural and pomological writers are like other 
men—they are fallible It will not do to blindly follow 
all advice given in the newspapers that undertake to in- 
struct farmers. Here, last fall, one of our leading agri- 
cultural papers recommended the application of salt to 
voung fruit trees \ subscriber in Chester county, who 


possessed a splendid young orchard of peach trees, followed 
the advice of his paper, and now laments the destruction 


of five hundred pet trees—killed outright by the salt ap- 


plied. Now, it occurs to us tosay, first: that the journal 
should have withheld such advice ; and, second, that the 
advice should have been taken in smaller doses. As an 


experiment a few trees might have been salted, and then, 
if the application proved beneficial, the others might have 
received the same treatment. 

We do not learn from this lesson that agricultural 
papers are useless, nor that farmers should avoid all ex- 
periments, but that these experiments should be cautiously 
made; and that journals which profess to be devoted to 
the interests of farmers should be slow in giving advice 
that may work injury to those they undertake to serve. 

The fact is, a little knowledge is a dangerous thing in 
an agricultural editor, as well as in other people, and in- 
duces that individual to assume to teach persons who are 
far less in need of instruction than he is himself: hene 
come the many absurdities and follies which abound in 
the functions of the 


agricultural papers. In our view 


editor of a farm journal are, in part, to give the reader 
the benefit of such new theories in agriculture as promise 
to benefit him and advance his calling, but mainly to as- 
certain and print FACTS bearing upon the business, de- 
rived from all available sourees, and to get men actually 
and successfully engaged in cultivating the soil to tell each 
other what they “ know about farming.” The more an 
editor knows on the subject, and the less he thinks he 
knows, the more likely will he be to publish an acceptable 
and useful paper. 
in 


The Fall Fairs. 


Last year the great Centennial Exposition nearly swal- 
lowed up, for the time being, all interest in agricultural 
exhibitions, and, as a consequence, a number of county 
agricultural societies held no fairs, and those that did 
found their ents rprise a losing one. This vear, however, 
the Centennial having been fully celebrated, interest in 
the county exhibitions has returned, and exhibitors and 
visitors are turning out in satisfactory numbers, 

The new society at Lambertville, N. J., led off in their 
new enterprise on September 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th, 
presenting a fine display of stock and fast trotters and se- 
The Society 


starts out under favorable auspices and the management 


curing a pretty good attendance of visitors. 


| 





The Farm Journal. 


appears to be in capable hands. We hope it may have a 


long career of usefulness. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society held its forty- 
ninth exhibition at Horticultural Hall, this city, begin- 
ning on the 18th of September and continuing four days. 
The display of plants, flowers and fruits was unusually 
fine, and the fair was well attended. Much of the fruit 
that was on exhibition at Baltimore the week previous, 
was sent here to increase the display. A Richmond nur- 
sery firm exhibited many varieties of fine fruit—apples 
pears—and William Parry’s display of apples was 
good. In the floral department, our townsman, Henry A. 
Dreer, distanced all competitors, as he usually does. 

On the 21st, 22d and 23d of September, the West Ches- 
ter fair was held. As an exhibit of fruits, vegetables, 
agricultural machinery and of articles in the ladies’ de- 
The trotting 


and 


partment, this fair probably takes the lead. 
and the stock display were about as we note elsewhere. 
It is usual, at this fair, for the people to turn out in large 
numbers on the last day, and this year the custom was 
maintained. On the other two days the attendance was 
slim. At the present writing these are the only county 
fairs that have taken place which have come under our 
notice, 

The exhibition at Ambler, in 
September 24th to 28th inst., bids fair, we are told by the 
The one 


Montgomery county, on 


Secretary, to be the finest one ever held there. 
at Doylestown, on October 2d to 5th inst., and that at 
Mount Holly, on October 9th to 11th inst., will doubtless 
attract thousands of visitors, and maintain their well- 
earned reputation before the agricultural public. At all 
of these fairs there will be fast trotting, and at the one 
named last there will be a “ tournament,” in which many 
gallant “knights” of Burlington county will take part. 
alias 
Good Cows. 


either for milk or butter 
The poor 


There is no profit in a dairy 
of inferior cows. Only the good cows pay. 
one costs as much to keep as the other, and the dairyman’s 
profit is exactly the difference between the yield of a poor 
The former will vield in milk or 
butter forty dollars a year ; it costs that, or more, to keep 
her; the latter will yield eighty dollars a year, nearly 
This is an easy lesson that 


cow and a good one. 


half of which is clear gain. 
every prosperous dairvman has learned, but it is one, we 
regret to say, that has yet to be understood by some far- 
mers who do not keep a book account, or having one, do 
not understand the force of figures. 
e a6 = 

WANTED, a machine that will husk corn ; also a com- 
plete corn planter. Where is the inventor that will make 
these machines, and win lasting fame and a great fortune 
thereby 2 Neither machine would be complicated, nor 
difficult to invent, were the right person to undertake the 
job. The mower and reaper may safely be left without 
further “ improvements,” for a decade at least, while the 
inventive genius of the country undertakes to supply the 
above-mentioned pressing wants of the farming community 

toe ae 

THE coming cow will be milked from either side, pos- 
sibly from both. It is the present unregenerate cow that 
refuses to have the lacteal fiuid extracted from the left 
The artist who made the FARM JOURNAL head is 
not such a dunce as some people suppose. The Ayrshire 
cow “Ruby,” that took a premium at the Centennial 
Exhibition, ean be milked with equal safety from either 
The same can probably be said of nearly all re- 


side. 


side. 
therefore, let criticism subside. 
> 


formed cows; 


SERVANT girls are hard to obtain in the country. Good 
wages wlll not secure them; hence the wife and daughters 
have had their full share of hard work. Now, with the 
barn full of labor-saving machinery to ease the farm labor, 
why is not the horse-power churn, washing machine, but- 
ter-worker and bread-kneader forthcoming in the house ? 
Husbands and fathers, take a quiet half hour some rainy 
day and think this matter over! 
ieee ae 

QUITE a brisk retail Fall trade has already sprung up 
in this city in nearly all kinds of goods. The dry goods 
stores, on fine days, are well-filled with customers, and 
especially is this the case at Wanamaker’s “Grand Depot.” 
It is a fact to be remarked that a considerable proportion 


of the buyers here are from the country, and especially of 


that class who demand the better class of goods at reason- 
able prices. Mr. Wanamaker’s partial catalogue of goods, 
and prices therof, appears in the present number of the 
FARM JOURNAL. It will repay careful reading. 


| 
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THE original Seckel pear tree yet stands on the Girard 
estate, east of Point Breeze Park, in this city. It stood 
there before the Revolutionary war and is believed’to be 
It is thirty feet high and two feet in 
diameter, and the trunk is much decayed. — Tt still bears 
fruit. We are indebted to this tree for all the Seckel 
pears that have been grown in this or any other country. 
These facts we have from Samuel W. Noble, of Jenkintown. 


125 vears old. 


ONE of the “little things ” that makes farming pay is 
to gather up and utilize all apples that prematurely fall 
to the ground, either feeding to the pigs and cows, or 
making them into vinegar. Rotten apples are worthless 
and should not have a place in farm economy. 

WE should like to have the experience of farmers as to 
Whoever has 
kept a record of prices realized, running through a series 
of vears, will please furnish it to the readers of the FarM 
JOURNAL. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


The Farm. 


“Ye happy fields, unknown to noise and strife, 
The kind rewarders of industrious life.’—Gay. 


the best season of the vear to sell wheat. 





That it does not pay to make phosphates is the opinion 
of the American Agriculturist. It is cheaper to buy of a 
responsible dealer. 

The farmer has sown his fields with wheat ; now let 
him sow his heart with kindness. The heart’s harvest 
is everlasting ; the other is not. 

patch of rye sown now, the ground being well ma- 
nured, will come in good use for feeding to the milch cows 
next spring before the pasture field is ready to turn out 
upon. 

Guenon’s theory for testing the merits of a mileh cow 
is opposed by Mr. L. S. Hardin, of Kentucky. Geo. FE. 
Waring, Jr., rather favors it, and it is held by a majority 
ofdairymen, Eastburn Reeder does not believe in it at all. 

The milk dairymen are at last aroused and are holding 
meetings to see what can be done with the swiudlers who 
buy their milk but do not pay for it. They should have 
We are inclined to believe that 
their best plan is to send their own agents to serve milk for 


held meetings long ago. 


them in the city, and no longer depend upon the irrespon- 
sible parties with whom they have been dealing heretofore. 

Mahtion Carver, of Bucks county, writes that many 
persons in falling chestnut timber neglect to remove the 
bark from the stumps, in which ease the suckers come up 
on the stumps and make inferior churn-butted trees. 
When the bark is removed from the stump a few inches 
under the ground the suckers will come up a good distance 
from the former tree and make a fine growth of young 
This hint is worth remembering. 

The Lawn. 

“Some giants ; some of middle stature be ; 

Some dwarfs; reduced by art in infancy ; 

Which, when disposed in spaces well designed, 

The shortest forward, and the tall behind.” 


timber. 


Evergreens may be set out now, and the sooner the 
better. Select small trees, preserve all the fibrous roots 
possible, and do not allow them to become dry. Stake 
firmly. Norway and hemlock spruces, American and 
Siberian arbor vites and white and Austrian pines are the 
trees most to be relied upon, and are sufficient for any 
unpretentious lawn. All are perfectly hardy and are sure 
to make splendid trees if they have a chance. 

4 few deciduous shrubs can well be added to the ex- 
cellent list named in the FARM JOURNAL last month. 
The Spirea is a most beautiful plant. Any one who has 
a bush of the Syringa, or Mock orange, will, I am sure, 
accord it an honorable place in the collection, as well for 
its beauty as its delightful fragrance. The variegated- 
leaved wigeila is a very showy plant, and W. Toline, 
which bears large white flowers, is handsome. Hydran- 
gea Paniculata Grandflora, a later acquisition from Japan, 
is exceedingly beautiful, besides being entirely hardy. 
The Missouri Currant is another desirable hardy shrub. 
The above, although a little more costly in the first place 
than annuals, can be obtained for a comparatively small 
sum, and, onee planted, will increase in size and beauty 
each year. Mrs. T. 

Shade trees and shrubs planted abundantly about a 
homestead, add to its market value as well as to its attrac- 


tiveness as a dwelling place. Money invested in this way 
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vields a large interest undoubtedly, and now is the time 
The cut-leaved weeping birch is a fine tree and 
The searlet and 
The 


weeping birch is a beautiful tree“and improves with age. 


to plant. 
makes a good appearance on a lawn, 
English oaks are handsome and valuable trees. 


The Norway and sugar maples are perhaps the finest shade 
trees we have and should be planted everywhere that 
they will thrive. They are among shade trees what 
Smith’s Cider is among apples, quite indispensable in 
any collection, 

The Garden. 

The hardy kinds of lettuce may yet be sown and will 
winter over, if covered with straw or leaves. 

This is the best season for setting out rhubarb. Divide 
the old roots, leaving a good bud to each plant, and set 
in soil made very rich. 

Sweet potatoes should be taken out after the frost has 
wilted the tops. Let the tubers lay in the sun an hour 
or two before putting away. 

Grapes carefully gathered and placed in a cool, dark, 
dry cellar will keep several months. The Germantown 
Telegraph says that wheat bran is the only suitable pack- 
ing for them, but none whatever is needed. Handle 
carefully and preserve the bloom intact. 

There is is no better time to set out raspberries and 
blackberries than the month of October. Tt is preferable 
to spring planting. For market purposes the Philadel- 
phia, Bristol and Brandywine raspberries have so far 
proved to be the most profitable. Of the new varieties 
the and Felton’s Prolifie are most promising, 
and we learn are to be planted to a considerable extent 
the coming season in West Jersey. A Media friend says 
truly, we think, that for home use Herstine and Saunder’s 
are most desirable, vielding immensely of the richest, 
largest berries, 


teliance 


The Herstine has proven tender in some 
cases and therefore is not much relied on by truckers. Tt 
will do to plant Wilson’s or Kittatiny blackberries with 
the assurance, under proper culture, of large crops ; and 
we believe the same can be said of Lawton and Dorchester. 
The way of success in the culture of these fruits is a sim- 
ple one: manure the ground well annually, thin out the 
plants when too thick and cultivate between the rows 
throughout the summer. For home use a few rows thus 
cared for will produce enough, and more than a large patch 
let to starve and run to waste. 

Our friend Parry, of Cinnaminson nurseries, fur- 
nishes us with some important facts about grape culture. 
Grapes should be planted in warm, dry, rich soil; they 
will not sueceed in a poor, eold, wet one. Six by eight 
feet is the proper distance to plant. The cultivation 
should be shallow, sons not to disturb the roots, and the 
vines should not be allowed to overbear. Of forty varie- 
ties which he grows he considers the following the most 
desirable, viz.: Agawam, Brighton, Concord, Clinton, 
Challenge, Champion, Dracut Amber, Elsinborough, 
.Hartford Prolific, Ives, Lady, Martha and Telegraph. 
We have great faith in this list as being adapted to West 
Jersey. Judge Parry also furnishes us with full diree- 
tions for cultivation from year to year, which we shall 
give our readers in a future number. A grower of this 
fruit, residing in Montgomery county, names as the best 
varieties the Hartford, Coneord, Clinton, Creveling and 
Lady for his section. The New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society recommends Concord, Salem, Martha, Agawam, 
Hartford; and for family use, Delaware. Thomas Meehan 
says that the finer kinds of grapes can be grown best by 
grafting on Concord, Clinton, or other strong growers. 

The Orchard. 
“ Hence, from the joy-resounding fields, 
In cheerful errour, let us tread the maze 
Of autumn, unconfined ; and taste, revived, 
The breath of orchards big with bending fruit. 
—THOMSON. 

Supplementary to our article last month on the apple 
we have this from Mahlon Carver, of Carversville, Bucks 
county: ‘ The merit of Smith’s Cider is well proven ; it 
is a first-class bearer, good keeper and always commands 
ready sale and good prices in market. In setting out an 
orchard of one hundred trees I would plant 85 Cider, 5 
Carver, 2 Smokehouse, 2 Townsend, 2 Red Astrachan, 2 
Jannette, and 2 Jefferies. The great loss our farmers have 
incurred in buying worthless stock of distant nurseries 
would run into hundreds of thousands of dollars. We 
should buy of our home nurseries and thus encourage 
home industry. Would it not be well to experiment on 
Southern apples instead of Northern trees which have so 
often proven a failure ?” 


| 


To renoVate pear trees that have run down, prune all | 
scrawling branches, cut last year’s growth back one half, 
especially on dwarfs ; scrape all rough bark and with an 


old broom serub the tree well with a mixture of water, 
soft soap, fresh cow manure and ashes. Spade up the 
ground deeply several feet around the tree, remove all 
and manure heavily 





a sharp hatchet 


root suckers with 
| and urine. The 


with hog manure good result will soon 


| be seen. M. C. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 





HOME TOPICS, No. 6. 
BY FAITH. 

Busy! yes, it is indeed a busy month, this October, for 
the housekeeper ; thick clothing must be prepared for 
winter, and by the last of the month, in-door arrangements 
for cold weather must all be made. Now it is impossible 
to lay down rules for these, or in faet any, household 
matters; each woman must manage or contrive accord- 
ing to her own circumstances ; but suggestions may help 
some. Of first importance then is the family under- 
clothing. Thin, cheap material may do for summer wear, 
but the heaviest and best, be it flannel, Canton flannel 
or woven garments, is cheapest for winter. If two or 
three dollars may go, either to a handsomer dress or to 
better underclothing, let the latter have it; you can be 
well and happy in a plainer dress, while thin undercloth- 
ing may cost days or years of suffering. I have always 
used Canton flannel to a considerable extent instead of 
woollen flannel, objecting to the irritation of the skin 
caused by the latter being worn next the body; and last 
fall paid forty cents a yard for the very best I ever saw 
for men’s drawers and undershirts. It is father heavy 
for high-necked, long-sleeved bodies for myself, being 
really a thick cotton cloth. The garments will last 
two seasons, so I divide the first cost by two, and the ex- 
pense of making a second sett balances the interest on the 
money for one year. I then for the first time made the 
shirts double-breasted—a man’s chest is often much ex- 
posed by the open vest, coat, and sometimes both shirts, 
and a hearty, strong man may not always think to but- 
ton his coat against cold and damp. I made the opening 
in the shirt front well to one side and reaching nearly to 
the waist, then sewed a piece the whole length of the slit, 
fitted it at the throat and cut the lower side a rounded 
bias, to avoid the rolling or turning up of a square corner; 
this bias edge I bound with tape for strength and to get 
rid of a clumsy hem. Of course a button is required at 
each side of the neck, as the binding is continued on the 
extra piece. 

In sewing Canton flannel or other heavy materials, I 
often avoid a thick seam, especially if I have a selvage, 
by lapping the edges and hemming, or running, each down 
on the other. 

I mentioned underbodies. 
sable to feminine comfort ; mine are loose, adapted from 
an old saeque, or loose polonaise pattern, and long, reach- 
ing well over the hips; an inch or two from the lower 
edge I button the flannel skirt, and the combination forms 
The balmoral skirts are 


I regard these as indepen- 


a most comfortable garment. 
now so cheap as to supersede entirely the old time “ quilted 
skirts,” on which our grandmothers used to pride them- 
selves ; but if some old woolen dress skirts were available 
in no other way, I should not hesitate to put a thin layer 
of cotton batting or old flannel between, and quilt them ; 


for these, or for balmorals, always provide suspenders, 
bought or made of muslin ; let no weight rest on your hips; 
dress skirts can readily be fastened to the binding of 
the petticoat. It will be seen that I leave no place for 
corsets. I wish I could persuade every woman in the land 
to think, as I do, that the good God knew what he was 
doing when He put the bones of human beings inside ; 
and to see, that if women would give their bones a chance 
they would support them as well as man’s bones do their 
heavier bodies, without the need of imitating beetles with 





a coat of mail. 

Among the readers of the “Home Topics” there may 
be a few for whom the need of making everything available 
does not exist. Is there a dress or a coat faded, spotted, 
too shabby to wear or to “make over;” a set of under- 
clothing not worn out but so much so that you must buy 
| new? Do not put them in the rag-bag ; do no pack them 
away for possible future use; above ail, do not cut 
them up to make a carpet which will cost more than 











and not be half so pretty as a good ingrain. ‘If God 
has so favored you that you can spare them, then the 
spots and shabbiness are His marks, and they belong not 
to you but to his poorer children. Give, not indiserimi- 
nately, but to those who will make good use of the gift 
The modes of heating houses are so varied that it is 
hard to deseribe them. Many object to furnace heat, 
though it is not bad if the whole house be kept at a mad- 
erate temperature; but to warm some rooms only the self- 
feeding base-burners are good; almost all of them have 
registers above which are convenient in case of sickness 
or need of oeeasional heat; a drum will answer the same 
purpose, but necessitates an ugly hole in the floor and 
carpet. Curtains for the sitting-room and parlor, with 
their fixtures, are almost always a trouble to those whose 
shallow purses make them groan over the rich damasks 
T once made a pretty pair of lambe- 


of city upholsterers. 
I cut the pattern by drawing on a 


quins of Turkey red. 
great sheet of coarse paper till it suited me ; made lining 
of glazed red cambrie and interlined with heavy paper. 
I then trimmed the tops and front sides with a rich, dark 
strip from a common delaine, put a narrow shelf with the 
front corners rounded off at the top of the windows and 
tacked them to it. They were made from long curtains, 
bought thirteen years ago and are still doing duty. Last 
fall I bought a few yards of grey woollen mate rial at 
thirty-one cents a yard; cut it in half yard lengths and 
made curtains half as wide again as my windows ; lined 
them wtth light eambric, bound the top and ens with 
crimson skirt braid, trimmed the bottom with two and 
a halt ineh wide crimson fringe and sewed to the top 
of each a dozen rings, large enough to slip easily on a 
broomstick, for which T paid twenty cents a dozen. Then 
“the boys” made me two arrows a little longer than the 
width of the windows and covered them with silver paper 
by folds of the paper on the 
A 


window frame and a ring 


simulating the “feather” 
block at the end; the rings 
small hook at each side of the 
to fit it in each end of the arrow on side next the window 


were slipped on these. 


completed a very pretty pair of curtains at a very moderate 
cost. I don’t think the outlay was much over two dollarrs. 


> 


Bread Making.—( Prize recipe by Mary M. Bailey.) 
The first essential in making good bread is to have good 
sweet stock yeast with which to lighten the sponge, and 
as a “ Young Housekeeper ” asks through your paper for 
such a recipe, I. will give one that has been tested for 
several years in our family, and although several others 
have been tried, this still retains the preterence : Take 
eight large potatoes, pare, and put intoa pot with two hand- 
fuls of good hops tied in athin muslin bag. Pouron one and 
a half quarts of boiling water, and let boil until the pota- 
toes are soft. Squeeze out the hops, drain off the water and 
mash potatoes fine, or put through a colander ; add one 
tablespoonful of ginger, one of salt, and a teacup of sugar. 
Mash well together and mix with the hops, water pre- 
V iously drained off. When sufficiently cool to not seald, 
put in half pint of good baker’s yeast, let stand, well cov- 
ered, in a warm temperature, from twelve to eighteen 
hours, when it is ready to bottle. Cork tightly, taking 
eare to not fill the jars or bottles more than two-thirds 
full. I think two or three bottles better than one large 
one for keeping this quantity, as each time the cork is re- 
moved and air admitted detracts from the strength of the 
One teacupful of this yeast will lighten sponge for 


yeast. 
It should be kept ina cold place, 


six loaves of bread. 
but not allowed to freeze. I 
from this yeast when it was two months old as at first, by 


have made as good bread 


treating it in this way. 

Next, to make good bread, sift your flour if it has been 
packed ; for each loaf of bread allow one pint of liquid. 
Where there is plenty of milk 1 would say let equal quan 
tities of boiling water and new milk compose this liquid. 
Where milk cannot be had, one large potato, pared, boiled 
and mashed fine to each loaf of bread is an improvement, 
as potatoes serve to keep it moist. Be sure to add the 
water in which the potatoes are boiled. Put your flour 
in a large pan, (or in cold weather an earthen erock is 
best 
the sponge, and if potatoes are put in do not make the 


’ 


scoop out the middle, so as to give room for stirring 


batter thicker than you would for vriddle cake 8, otherwise 
make it as stiff as you can well stir. Add yeast, taking 
care to not put it in the batter when too warm, esp cially 
in hot weather, else your bread may be sour. When 
quite light, which is known by its being covered with 
bubbles, knead in slowly sufficient flour to prevent the 
dough from sticking or clinging to the board, having pre- 
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( 
Do not put in too much salt, as I 


Work the bread 


Set to 


viously salted to taste. 
think it gives the bread a sour taste. 
from one-half to an hour, according to quantity. 
rise again, and when light mold into loaves and allow to 
stand in the pans from twenty minutes to half an hour 
before baking. Let bake from one-half to one hour ina 
medium oven, according to size of loaves. 

Ht is probable that dried fruits next winter will be 
high, apples not being abundant and the peach crop sell- 
ing from the trees at high prices. Hence the prudent 
housewife will not fail todry, or otherwise preserve, enough 
home-grown fruits to carry her through the winter and 
spring. 


a charming little magazine for 
published by John L. Shorey, Boston. 
No nicer present could be given a child 
This we are 


“ youngest 
Itisa 


Nursery,” 
readers,”’ 
perfect gem. 
than a year’s subscription to this magazine. 
sure of. 

The mode of wearing long dresses and carrying the 
superfluous folds in one hand is inelegant, to say the least. 
And vet it is less to be despised than sweeping skirts, that 
scrape the filth from sidewalk and gutter. Are we not to 
have a rest from such absurdities soon ? 

Violets may be had in March by setting plants now 
in a sheltered place, in a very rich soil and covering with 
glass in freezing weather. The flowers, owing to their 
delightful fragrance, are a real prize on the center table 
in early spring. 

Don’t! When tempted to go into debt at the store for 
groceries, dry goods, etc., resist the tempter. Don’t do it; 
pay as you go, or else do not go. 


Af the baby is cross whose fault is it? Not the baby’s. 


Window Garden. 
“ Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book.” 

According to the promise of last month we give space 
in this number to the culture of flowers in the window 
We expect to maintain this feature through the 
winter and spring, and are assured of the assistance of a 
number of flower lovers to make it entertaining. A regu- 
lar contributor from Montgomery county writes us that 
for an eastern or southern window the best six plants are 
Bouvardia, geranium, calla lily, cuphea, oxalis and 
wax plant; for a western window, cineraria, heliotrope; 
vinea, amaryllis, winter-blooming fuschia and echevera ; 
for a coo] place, Chinese primrose, hyacinth, lily of the 
valley, pansy, rose geranium and all roses. Leaf mould, 
garden loam and sand make a good soil for most plants. 
Let it be very rich for fuschias, poor for mignonette and 
cactus, and only moderately rich for the fragrant-leaved 
geranium. Put violetsin soil made rich with fowl] manure; 
set in a cool place, giving plenty of water but not much 
Dish water, guano water and soapsuds are all good 
Do not get pots too 


garden. 


sun. 
stimulants, applied in moderation. 
large: four-inch is large enough for geraniums, a size 
larger for fuschias, and an eight inch for a good size calla. 
For drainage use pieces of broken earthenware, oyster 
shells or charcoal; the last is best. Cover plants with 
paper while the room is being swept. 

Chrysanthemums are such laggards that they often 
are struck down by frost before blooming. They may be 
saved by potting, giving shade for a few days, and when 
the increase in the size of buds shows that they have re- 
covered, water With very weak manure water. Place in 
a cool room but in the sun. 

Smilax makes an excellent window plant, bearing 
delicate, fragrant white flowers. It needs but little pot 
room and clings te any slight support in the form of wire 
trellis or twine. 

Vote what was said about hyacinths and tulips last 
month. Do not neglect to provide a few of these bulbs and 
plant them at once. 

Oxalis may be potied in October and kept in full sun- 
shine that their stems may not grow too long. 

Soak pots well before placing the plants in them. 

Get hanging baskets ready now. 

How to do Things. 

Rub door hinges with soap if they creak. 

When clothes have a musty smell from confinement 
from the air, charcoal laid in the folds will remove it. 

@utumn leaves are preserved by rubbing white wax 
on a middling hot iron; then pressing both sides of the 
rh leaf once. Wax the iron for each leaf. 


v 


by ~\ 


Every child in the land should be supplied with “The | 


| every day. 


i 


| a boilerful of clothes a tablespoonful of borax, which 


| also a pint of rich cream whipped until it gets light. 


| earthern bowl, (not metal). 
| an equal quantity of granulated sugar. Boil hard twenty 


The Farm Journal. 


Cabbage should be boiled in two waters to get rid of a 
deleterious oil it contains, and make it soft and digestible. 

Flat-irons can be kept smooth, even in damp weather, 
by occasionally rubbing the surface with beeswax. Should 
they get wet and so rust, rub with salt while hot. F. W. 

Marmalade: One peck of quinces and two of apples; 
pare and stew separately ; sugar pound for pound, mix 
well and cook for one hour, stirring all the time. 


| 
a . j 


A miller of great experience says Clawson wheat 
should be mixed with some red variety to make the best | 
bread. Of itself it is not so good. Breadmakers, take 
note of it. 

Oilecloths should not be washed with soap nor hot 
water, and should be wiped perfectly dry. Otherwise 
they will soon crack and the paint peel off. Use a soft 
piece of flannel, not a scrubbing brush. 

If lima beans are picked and dried when green for 
winter, instead of waiting until dried on the vines, they 
will be almost equal to fresh ones. They should be dried 
in the shade, where the wind can get to them, and turned 
ARNO. 


Quinces are very nice done in the following manner : 
Make a syrup of one-half pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit; boil the quinces gently in water until a broom 
splint can be run through. Fill the jars and pour the 
boiling syrup over the fruit. ARNO. 

Cucumbers for pickling should have the stems left on. 
Cabbage leaves are good to color with. Do not use a 
copper nor brass kettle; throw out all soft ones before 
ted pepper, cloves, allspice and horse- 
radish are good for spicing. These points may be useful 
to some. Mrs. B. 

It tries the female soul to find, after all possible pains 
have been taken in washing, the clothes will NoT look 
clean and white. The difficulty is, most likely, in the 
soap. Mrs. A. was so troubled. She used Oleine soap 
and the washing was not satisfactory until she added to 


putting away. 


wrought an immediate and gratifying change for the better. 

Before the first killing frost, that is likely to occur 
towards the last of the month, gather in a few bushels of 
the partly ripened or green tomatoes, and place them in a 
cool, dry room where they will not freeze. They will 
gradually ripen upto Christmas, and will be found a great 
acquisition to the household store. 

This method of making a Charlotte Russe is warmly 
recommended by a lady reader: One-half box gelatine 
dissolved on the fire in one-half pint of hot water; let 
cool; add to this the whites of six eggs well beaten, and 


Line the dish with lady fingers or thin slices of sponge 
cake, pour the mixture in and put macaronion top. Put 
in a cold place until time to be eaten. 

To make grape jelly cook the grapes in a porcelain- 
lined kettle till soft ; dip the clear juice into a jelly bag 
made of flannel doubled, and let it drain into a china or 
Add to each quart of juice 


minutes, or a little longer if it seems needful, then pour 
into tumblers. The remaining pulp will make a jelly 
suitable for jelly cake, good, but less clear than the first 
made. Mrs. T. 
To make tomato catsup cut fine half-peck ripe toma- 
toes, two roots of horse-radish grated, one small teacup 
each of salt, nasturtions, black and white mustard seed 
mixed, sugar, two teaspoonfuls each of black pepper and 
cinnamon, one each of cloves and mace, two green peppers 
cut fine, two red peppers without the seed, three celery 
stalks and one onion cut fine, one ounce celery seed. Use 
When thoroughly mixed, add one and 
one-half. pints good cider vinegar. It will keep a long 
time. MRs. A. 
Sugar corn, if properly cured, is a valuable addition 
to a larder in the winter season. It is customary to cook 
it upon the cob until the milk is set, and then dry in a 
slow oven, but it is better to remove it from the cob first. 


ground spices. 
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The annual strike of the hens is sure to make eggs 
searee and high. There are several methods in vogue of 
retaining the freshness of eggs for several months, so that 
they may be held over from a time of plenty to one of 
scarcity, and then sold at the advanced price. One person 
simply sets the eggs on end as soon as gathered, and keeps 
them in a cool place. He claims that they remain fresh. 
Another packs in salt, another in wheat middlings, 
another in slacked lime. The French scientific journals 
publish the result of many experiments to preserve 
eggs, the only one satisfactory consisting in rubbing the 
shells thoroughly with linseed oil and placing the eggs in 
a cool place. Another plan is to plunge in boiling water 
for a moment and then pack in bran. Not having tested 
any of these methods we cannot speak definitely of their 
merits. We hope some of our readers will and report the 
result, 

Hygienic Hints. 

The dust of the threshing floor is often the means ot 
establishing pulmonary complaints among farmers. To 
some people its effects are quite injurious, bringing on a 
“bad cold” that leads to something worse. A sponge 
wet and tied over the nostrils and mouth while threshing 
will serve a very beneficial purpose. 

Careful dieting and freedom from exercise will cure 
most cases of diarrhea. No solid food should be taken 
while the attack lasts, but beef tea, ripe fruit, cooked or 
raw, may be eaten moderately. Usually medicine is un- 
necessary to effect a cure. 

Woollen undergarments should be worn by young 
and old during the fall, winter and spring. They pro- 
tect the body from sudden changes of temperature and 
tend, no doubt, to preserve health and prolong life. 

Every one should accustom himself to breathe through 
the nose rather than the mouth, it being much healthier 
to do so. The functions of the nose are, in various ways, 
to fit the air for entering the lungs. 

For an emetic warm water is most effectual. Probably 
there is nothing better ; it should be swallowed until the 
desired effect is obtained. 

Common baking soda placed on a burn or seald will 
cause the pain to cease instantly, it is said. 

Hartshorne, or wet soda, will relieve the pain of a 
mosquito or bee sting. 

Ht is a dangerous practice to boil coffee in a copper 
vessel. 

Wanted to Know. 

How to get rid of silver moths. 

A simple cure for worms in children. 

Why the reader of this will not send us a new subscriber. 

How to prevent having cold feet by a lady subject to them. 

A recipe for canning pumpkins to keep through the 
winter. 

A receipt for making sausage ; also for curing it to keep 
through warm weather. 

How to remove grease spots from black velveteen, 
caused by spilling milk on it. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


REAL ESTATE 
OF ALL KINDS AND IN ALL LOCALITES, 
Sold or Exchanged on Commission. 
Business solicited. JOHN S. HOFFMAN, 
_Estab’d 1847.) #29 WALNUT ST., PHILA., Pa. 
LANDS FOR SALE. 
960,000 Acres in Southwest Missouri, 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural Lands, 
and the best Tobacco Region inthe West. Short Winters, 
no grasshoppers, orderly society, good markets and a 
healthy country. Low Prices! Long Credit! 

Free Transportation from St. Louis to the lands fur- 
nished purchasers. For further information address 

A. L. DEANE, 
Land Commissioner, St Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co. 
N. W. cor. Fifth and Walnut streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
REMIUM CHESTER WHITES, “ HEAD- 
QUARTERS STOCK,” a few pairs not akin now ready, 
fully equal to past shipments—ZImproved Yorkshire 





Slit open each row and press out the grains with the back 
of a knife. Use only SUGAR corn—Stowell’s Evergreen is 
the best ; let it be young and tender. Spread the corn on 
buttered plates and place in a moderately hot oven, (no 
boiling), and keep there until dried, occasionally stirring 
and turning it over. It may afterwards be hung up by 
the stove in bags a few days until perfectly cured. Of 
course care must be exercised to keep it from scorching. 
Corn thus cured is a luxurious dish, fit to set before a —— 
farmer’s family. 


and Berkshire Pigs, all ages.—Thoroughbred Jersey 
and 4yrshire Calves, “ deep butter and milk strains,” a 
specialty. Pure Scotch (Colley) Shepherd, Skye Ter= 
rier and Vewfoundland Pups from direct importations. 
FRANCIS MORRIS, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


HY WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 
can be cured by wearing one of 
R. Leigh’s Electro-Galvanic Trusses ? 
Elastic Belts, Stockings, Supporters and all kinds of 
Trusses. Lady attendant. 
12 N. NINTH St., (ABOVE MARKET), PHILA. 
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Y FALL 


THE PRESENT SEASON 


Requtring large sums of money for the Payment of Custom House Duties on For- 
eign Goods now arriving, and for the FALL AND WINTER STOCK of such 


SALE!) 


MR. WANAMAKER’S best respects to the People of Philadelphia and adjoining coun- 
ties, and thanks for the Liberal Patronage bestowed. 


Journal. 


MONEY WILL 


immense Stores as ours, we have concluded to make the 


MOST EXTRAORDINARY SALE | 


ever known, throwing on the market at one time, and at Retail, the 


me GRAND DEPOT 


AMOUNTING TO THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 


THE STOC 


$100,000—Hosiery and Underwear for Ladies, Gents and Children. 


$100,000—Housekeeping Dry Goods, Linens, ete. 
$100,000—Silks, Satins and Velvets. 


$100,000—Dress Goods, Black Goods, Flannels, Domestic and Upholstering Goods. | 


$100,000-—Kid Gloves and Fancy Goods, 


$100,000—Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Shirts, Collars, ete. 
$100,000—Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Shoes and Rubber Goods. 


$100,000—Boys’ and Men’s Clothing, Hats, ete. 


NOTE No. 1.—Heads of families out of the city can order 
samples or have selections made by friends 
in the city and sent home subject to ap- 
proval. At the — prices there is no 
danger of goods being returned to us. 

Note No. 2.—Letters to Mrs. Burns will hereafter be ad- 
dressed to the GRAND DEPOT and will 
HAVE HER PERSONAL ATTENTION. 

AN IDEA OF THE BARGAINS throughout the house 
may be gathered from the following items. Read every 
line and come to the store with the list, and ask to see 
these goods and many others not advertised because of 
expense : 

DRESS GOODS COUNTERS. 


Tycoon Repps, reduced from 20 cents to 10 cents. 

5,000 yards Alpaca Lustres, to close out, reduced from 25 
cents to 124 cents. 

Black and White Checks, 124 cents. 

Black and White English Checks reduced to 25 cents. 

2,000 yards English Stripe Suiting, ‘“ from 45 to 25 cts. 

2,000 yards English Plaid Suiting, ‘“ from 25 to 15 ets. 


5,000 yards Manchester Striped and Jacquard Suiting, | 


reduced from 25 cents to 124 cents. 
2,000 yards Damasse Poplins, all colors, 20 cents. 
1,000 yards Saxony Plaids, reduced from 33 to 18 cts. 
1,000 yards Striped Cashmere, “ —_ from 25 to 15 ets. 
Black and White Cashmere, 30 cents. 
New Winter colors, Cashmeres and Merinos, 50) cents. 
10,000 yards Prints, at 5 cents. 


BLACK DEPARTMENT. 


40-inch Black Cashmeres, : - 60 cents. 
40-inch Black Cashmeres, - - - = fo 

Elegant Henrietta Cloth, : : - $1 up to $3. 
100 Pieces Black Alpaca, cheap, - - - 25 cents. 
Lupin’s Black Cashmere, - + + 85 cents. 
Lupin’s Black Cashmere, - : . - 65 cents. 
Superior Black Cashmere, - - - 65 cents, 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LOT 1—20 Pieces Bonnet Celebrated Black Silks, in all 
rades, at a reduction of 20 per cent. from a 
LOT 2—20 Pieces Tapissier’s Cashmere Sublime Silks, in 
all grades, from $5 to $1.50, a reduction of 20 per cent. 
in the price. 

LOT 3—46 pieces Guinet’s Black Cashmere Silks at a re- 
duction of 20 per cent. from the lowest prices yet offered. 
The assortment consists of from the lowest to the finest 
numbers. 

LOT 4—22 Pieces of Savoie Cashmere at a reduction of 
15 per cent from former ae 

LOT 5—40 Pieces Mason Hamot Hand Spun Silks at a 
reduction of 15 per cent. 

LOT 6—16 Pieces Ponsons Cashmere Royal, in grades 
from $4.50 to $1.75, a reduction of 20 per cent. 

LOT 7—20 Pieces American Silks at a reduction of 20 per 
cent. in qualities ranging from $1.45 to $2. Job Lots 
of Black Silks at 65c., 75c., 85¢e., 95e., $1., $1.10. 

IN COLORED SILKS. 


SEVERAL LOTS, ranging in price from 65 cts. to $1.75 
Also the finer grades, all of which will be offered at a 
reduction of 15 per cent. from former prices. 


VERY IMPORTANT! 


LET IT BE FULLY UNDERSTOOD THAT THIS SALE WILL DISCONTINUE 
THE MOMENT OUR OBJECT IS ACCOMPLISHED, AND THEN THE GOODS WILL BE PUT 
THIS IS A SACRIFICING SALE FOR A SPECIAL PUR- 
POSE AND FOR A FEW DAYS ONLY, AND CLOSING BEFORE THE REGULAR SEASON. 

DEALERS AND STOREKEEPERS will find these goods much cheaper than 
they can can lay them in by the case, they may select anything in stock exept Muslins 
bg Prints. Cash down will lay in a stock that money can be made on. Those whose | 
" 


BACK TO THEIR OLD PRICES. 


THIS CHANCE FOR EXTRA 


BARGAINS IS THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 
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GO MUCH FURTHER NOW THAN Ik WILL 
EVER BE LIKELY TO GO AGAIN. 


Rare chance for Bargains is in the Stock of MRS. E. A. BURNS, who for Twenty years 
kept the well-known Store at 245 and 247 8S. ELEVENTH Street. 


We have 


just bought out the entire Stock of NEARLY SIXTY THOUSAND 


DOLLARS, consisting of SPLENDID 
KEEPING DRY GOODS, SUPERIOR MAK#S OF HOSIERY 
AND UNDERWEAR, HAMBURGS AND EMBRROID- 
ERIES, FLANNELS AND MUSLINS, and the Terms 


LINENS AND HOUSE- 


of the Sale afford a Large Discount for CASH. 


And in Charge of MRS. 


BURNS and her Excellent Assistants. 
tomers and the General Public are invited to profit by the accidental Bargains 


All the Goods are now on the counters of the 


GRAND DEPOT, THIRTEENTH STREET, 


Their Old 


Cus- 


brought about by this change in Business. 


FANCY SILKS. 
In this department we have the following : 
One lot of Black Ground Stripes, 


“ ~ Grisailles Stripes, = 50“ 
“Checks, -~ - - 50 
Louisine Silks, - ° 50 


Faucy Silks of desirable styles for early Fall Trade, in 
superior ee at very low prices. 

YAMASCIE SILKS at reduced prices. 

All makes Bleached and Brown Shirting and Sheeting 
| Muslins, Shaker Flannels, Canton Flannels, Tickings, &e. 
| at such prices as will give for the money paid more yards 
| than can be got elsewhere. 
| LINEN DEPARTMENT. 
& Napkins, worth $1, at a . 
} 





¢o cents 


§ Napkins, worth $1.45, at - : - - $1.20 
§ Napkins, worth $2.00, at’ - - 1.50 


Huck Towels, a large variety ; none worth less than 40 
cents, reduced to 25 cents. 
| Glass Towelings, Towels, Diapers, &c., &e. 
360 PIECES 
| TRISH LINENS. 
| 20-yard pieces, 18¢., 22c., 
Fine Loom Damask Table Linen at price common quality. 
LINEN SHEETINGS. PILLOW LINENS. 
54-ineh Pillow Linens, - : - : - 50 cents 
45-inch Pillow Linens, - 
52-inch Belgian Linens, — - . - - - 50 cents 
| 300 MARSEILLES QUILTS, from $2.50 to $7.50—have 
been sold at from $4 to $12. 
One entire line FINE BLANKETS at same rate. 
3,060 yards Serge Cretonnes at 25 cts., reduced from 45 ets. 
2,384 yards Cretonnes at 20 cents, 
400 yards Cretonnes at 15 cents. 
REPS, TERRIES, TAPESTRIES, &c., &e. 
WHITE GOODS. 
ONE LOT 8-4 French Muslins. 25 ets.; real worth 40 ets. 
ONE LOT Hamburg Edgings at 5 cts., at 10 ets., at 124e. 
ONE LOT at 20 cents, reduced fifty per cent. 
ONE LOT Piques for 10 cents: real worth 19 cents. 
ONE LOT slightly soiled Piques, 124 cents; real value 
40 and 50 cents. 
INV THE HOSIERY AND UNDEAWEAR 
DEPARTMENT 
Most wonderful bargains are presented to close and make 
room for new Fall goods. 
A lot Men’s Stout Brown Cotton Half Hose from 10 to Xe. 
A lot Men’s Stout Brown Cotton Half Hose, from 124 to 10¢ 
A lot Men’s English Super Stout Half Hose, from 30 to Ie. 


35 to 25 cents. 


from 35 to 25 cts. 

A lot Men’s Balmoral] Half Hose—a great bargain, 35 to 25c 
A lot Men’s Balmoral Half Hose—a great bargain 25 to 15e 
A lot Men’s Pin Striped, Latest Styles, 60 cents to 50 ets. 
A lot Men’s Balmoral Half Hose—a job. 50 ets. to 25 ets. 
A lot Men’s Cotton Half Hose—a job, 30 cts. to 12 ets. 

| A lot White Balmoral Half Hose, 30 cent4 to 12 cents. 

, A lot Brown Mixed Half Hose, 124 to 10 ets. 





GRAND DEPOT, 


374 cents | 


| 


50 cents | 


| 


In addition to the above we shall offer several lots of 


25e. per yard; reduced 33 per e. 


A lot Men’s English Superfine Extra Half Hose from | 


A lot Extra Stout English Brown Cotton Half Hose 


| 


| 
| 
} 
{ 


TO CLOSE. 

A lot Ladies’ Brown Balmoral Hose, 25 ets. to 15 ets 
A lot Ladies Colored Cotton Hose, - 25 ets. to 10 cts 
A lot of Children’s Striped Hose, 25 ets. to 10 ets 
A lot Striped Cotton Socks : - - 25 ets. to 12 cts 
200 Ladies’ W hite Iron-Frame Cotton Hose 31 cts. to 16 ets 
200 Ladies’ Unbleached Cotton Hose, 35 ets. to 25 cts 
TO CLOSE—Extraordinary Bargains. 

A lot of Men’s Jean Drawers, 

A lot Men’s Muslin Drawers, 

A lot Men’s Linen Drawers, : 
Ladies’ 31 ets. Lisle Frill Tops, two pairs, 
Ladies’ $1 1-B Castor Gloves, - . 
Ladies’ $1 1-B Dogskin Gloves, - - 50 ets 


to 50 ets 
to 40 cts 


$1 to 36 


75 ets. 


60 ets, 


°F ets 


25 ets 


Ladies’ $1.25 2-B Castor Gloves, - 75 cts 
Ladies’ $1.35 3-B Castor Gloves, - 85 ets 
Ladies’ $1.25 2-B Dogskin Gloves, 75 ets 
Ladies’ $1.35 3-B Dogskin Gloves, 85 ets 
Boys’ 75 cts. 1-B Castor Gloves, . AO ets 
Boys’ 75 ets. 1-B Dogskin Gloves, ° 50 ets 


At 40 cts. Ladies’ 2-B Kid Gloves, usual price 75 cts. 

At 96 cts. Ladies’ 2-B Kid Gloves, usual price $1.25. 

At $1.19, Ladies’ 3-B Kid Gloves, usual price $1.75. 

At $1.25 Ladies’ 2-B Jouvin, Charles, Seamless and Alex- 
andre (all first quaility Paris Glove), usual price $1.80. 

At $1.40, Ladies’ 3-B Jouvin, Charles, Seamless and Alex- 
andre (all first quality Paris Gloves), usual price, $2.10. 

At $1.64, Ladies’ 4-B Jouvin, Charles, Seamless, and Alex- 
andre (all first quality Paris Gloves), usual price $2.45. 

At $1.89, Ladies’ 6-B Jouvin, Charles, Seamless and Alex- 
andre (all first quality Paris Gloves), usual price $2.85, 

Ladies’ Linen Collars, 6e., 7¢., 8e. and 10c. 

Ladies’ Linen Cuffs, 2 for 25 ets, 

At 15 ets. Ladies’ Embroidered Setts (collars and enffs), 
that were 50 cents. 

Men’s 18c. Lisle Gloves, 

Men’s Castor Gloves ° 

Men’s Buck Driving Gauntlets, - 50 ets. worth $1. 

Men’s Percale Ties, from 50 cts to 30 ets. a dozen. 

Men’s Percale Flat Scarf, were 20 cts. each—now 2 for 25 ets 

Men’s 2-Button Dogskin, were $1.75, now $1.00 

Men’s 2-B Pique, English Seam, were $1.50, now $1.00, 


500 DOZ. MENS 4-PLYV LIVEN COLLES. 

13, 31, 134, 164, 17, 174, 18 and 184 inches, 4 for 25 cts. 

75e. Silk Handkerchiefs now 50 cents. 

50c. Silk Handkerchiefs now 25 cents. 

25e. Silk Handkerchiefs now 2 for 25 cents. 

Children’s Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 4 for 25 cents. 

Ladies’ Silk Ties, from 19 cents to 10 cents. 

Ladies’ Silk Ties, from 31 cents to 18 cents. 

Ladies’ Hemmed Handkerchiefs, 4 for 25 cents. 

Ladies’ Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 2 for 25 cents 

Men’s Colored Border Linen Handkerchiets, 2 for 2 

SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 

SHETLANDS in all colors—White, Blue, Gray, Black, 
Scarlet, 75 cts., $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $1.85, $2.25, $3, B4, $5. 

NEW BERLIN WORSTEDS, new patterns and colors, 
just received ranging in prices from 7 


2 pairs for 25 cts 
- from $1 to 50 ets 


> cts, 


$3.75 to $7 

Full line CHILDREN’S SHAWLS, just opened, in hand- 
some patterns—Plain Centres, Tassel Fringe, ete., ete 
Also a full line of Wool Squares and Blanket Shawls, 
in great variety of colors and prices. 


purchases at one time amount to over $100 will have a discount of 5 per cent. in addi- 
| tion to the extra low rates, except in Muslins and Prints. 


| JOHN WANAMAKER, 


THIRTEENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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MEMORANDA. 


#- A Byberry correspondent wants to know “the 
cheapest and best w ay to build an ice-nouse. We hope 
“one who knows ” will tell him. 

ra $5.00. BOYS, write to the Publisher of the 
FARM JOURNAL, and learn of an easy way to earn $5.00, 
We have faith in boys, and havea little work for them to do. 

pas We want fifty copies_of the August FARM JovurR- 
NAL. Postmasters, agents, or subscribers who may have 
copies on hand and to spare will please forward to us at 
our ¢ xpense. 

nae Dr. Dickie’s management of the Poultry Depart- 
ment in the FARM JOURNAL is generally admitted to be 
and thorough. The Doctor is well posted upon mat- 
ters relating to poultry. 

#- If any of our readers, who are in want of books 


able 


rates, and will in most cases throw in the FARM JOURNAL 
for a friend or neighbor,of the, person ordering. 

pat Peterson’s Magazine is still wide awake, and holds 
its place firmly in the estimation of cultivated ladies. It 
is now only two dollars a year, and postage prepaid, 
Chas. J, Petersen, Publisher 306 « hestnut street, 

#- The amount of fertilizing substances removed from 
the soil by thirty bushels of wheat, cost at the present 
prices about 316.00; sixty bushels of corn will remove 
>: one ton of hay S12.12, 
n and one-half cents. 
#~ The American Agriculturist is offered free the re- 

mainder of this year to all new subscribers for 1878. This 
monthly was never better than now and that, as our read- 
ers know, is saying a good deal, In fact it is the best 
agricultural paper in the world, 

pay We have received a copy of Hazard’s “ 
Butter Making,” alittle work published by Porter & Coates 
of this city. the author is presidk nt of the Chadd’s Ford 
Farmers’ Club. The price is 25 cents, It is full of sound 
sense and should be widely read by butter makers, 

pas The FARM JOURNAL is coming rapidly into the 
appre of the rural public, judging by the way the 
subscribers are rolling in. We 


SIRO 


al mut SeVeE 


ciation 
neW names every week, 


the two dollar papers. 

> Lower Bucks county is agitated with fears of Texas 
eatth 
farms. 
Middletown 


feve 
Several cases have occurred in Northampton, 
and Wrightstown townships. Means are 
he ily 
neo doubt, will prove effectual. 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly of the 
choicest publications that reaches our table, free from all 


Is one 


The price is 32.50 
N. Y., or the pub- 


with reading matter of the right sort. 
a year. Address 150 Nassau street, 
lisher of the FARM JOURNAL. 

& Look out for swindlers who solicit subscriptions | 
for this and other agricultural papers without authority. 
only directly with the publisher, by mail or 
a neighbor who is well known, 
lulhe cer- 


Subseribe 
otherwise, the postmaster, 
or an authorized person who can produce a gi 
tificate of authority from the proprietor. 

y~ There is but one magazine in this country 
to the gardener’s interests, worthy ot consider: ution, 
that is the Gardener’s Monthly, of this city. 
by Thomas Meehan and published by Charles H. Marot, 
at 814 Chestnut St. No professional vardener cannot yet 
along without it, and the 
useful. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Lt 





benefits them most; therefore our readers, in 
answering any advertisement in this paper, will 
please state that they saw it in the Farm Journal. 
we. -BY A PRACTICAL FARMER AND 

Wife, with undoubted reference, the oversight or 


management of a farm ; or would work on shares or rent. 
One already stocked preferred. Address T, 


») A 78 ACRE FARM IN 
iD ( ) A Si A L K.. Montgomery county, near 
station N R. Address XX, Farm Journal office. 
A LL CRTIER DESIRING TO PURCHASE OR 
a SELL FARMS should consult 
GEO. BR. HRESSLER, 105 8S. Fifth St., Phila. 
who has a large number on hand for sale or exchange. 
goer ong? AND OTHERS FROM A DISTANCE 
passing through or visiting West Chester, 
stop for entertainment at the 
“SHERMAN HOUSE,” 

kept by Isaac F. COPFMAN, whose charges are moderate. 


INSU RBI NEWTOWN Fine, INst- 


RANCE CO., Philad’a office, 


will address us, we will obtain them and mail at publisher’s | 


Phila. | 


and one bushel of potatoes | 


Butter and 


are booking hundreds of | 
Many of our subscribers tell us | 
that they consider the FARM JOURNAL worth as muchas | 


r that has broken out among the cattle on some | 


pernicious wood cuts and advertisments, and well filled | 


, devoted | 
and 
It is edited | 


amateur will find it exceedingly | 


at this office. | 


taken to prevent the spreackot the disease which, | 
| 


** ADVERTISERS like to know which paper | 


should | 


The Farm Journal. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY, 
‘aia AND INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
ef IMPERIALS AND CARTE DE VISITE. 
BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 
1206 Chestnut Street, 


PAINTS. 


ENAMEL PAINTS ready for use. 

SLATE PAINTS, the acme for tin, slate or shingle. 
IRON-CLAD for ship’s bottoms, roofs, ete, 

LEAD, OIL, PuTTy, GLAss, Ete., Ete. 


ROOFS. 


SLATE, TIN, RUBBER AND FELT Laid and Re- 
paired. Materials, all kinds, at low prices. 


MANTELS. 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNs, SUPERIOR FINISH 
CHEAP—$10, $12, $15, $18, $20, and up. 
full description above, free ; 
and mention this paper. 
GLINES & BARTLETT, 
CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS, 
255 MARKET STREET, PHILA. 


GALVANIZED CABLE FENCING. 


Proof against Cattle, Fire and Rust. Hundreds miles 
erected, Cheap, handsome, durable. 

PHILIP 8. 

14 North FIFTH Street, 


SCROLL 
AWS. 
CENTENNIAL and 20 State 
MEDALS and DIPLOMAS 


Tro THE 


Fleetwood & Dexter 
FOR 
ACCURACY, 
BAPIDITY, 
DUBABILITY AND LOW COST. 
Prices $5 to $25. 
Trump Bros. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Send for Circular and Illus- 


Phila. 


AND 
Book, 


call, send or write, 


JUSTICE, 
Philadelphia. 














| DOES THREE MEN’S WORK. 
No cold or sore fingers. Can be used | 


trated List of Designs. 
with or without gloves or mittens. 
TAKEN 6 PREMIL MS. One sample, | 


25e.; two for 45¢e.; 5 for 31, City | 


' Novelty Co., 1088. Sth St., Phila., 
le HUSKER. | No 


Catalogue free. Ag rents Wanted. 


MILLERS, TAKE NOTICE! 

Those having insufficient water-power to drive their 
Mills, can have Steam Engines, with suitable Boilers 
attached, to assist the water- or or drive indipendently, 
at a moderate cost, by A. L. ARCHAMBAULT, 

No. 110 North Bd street, Philade ‘Iphia, Pa. 
Agent for Blake’s Stone Crushers, all sizes, 


P. EMBREE’S 


Simm Bitter Dairy In- 
_— Works, 


Uest Chester, Pa. 


Send for circular. 


EXCELSIOR HORSE POWERS 


AND 
JUNIOR THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 
Farmers’ Favorite Grain Drills, (with or without fer- 
tilizer attachment), Plows, Corn Shellers, Cutting Boxes, 
Iron and Brass Castings, Steam Engines, Mill Work. 
Repairing done. For Circulars and Price List address 


HULSHIZER & LARZELERE, DoyLestown, Pa. 


PAOLI NURSERIES. 


Send a list of what is wanted and get lowest rates of all 
Fruit or Ornamental Trees, Plants or Vines. 
JOSIAH A. ROBERTS, MALVERN, Chester Co., 


TREES AND PLANTS 


sold at low prices, wholesale and retail at the MORRIS 


Also, 


ready for immediate delivery. 








Pa. 





| Send stamp for Price List. 
| Address, 


40 


| and 64th 


| SCHUYLKILL 


[Oc TOBER 1877.] 


| “New Crm cer Thy Ona ad Hed 


| Seed Wheat of approved varieties. Canary, Hemp and 
tape seeds. C. B. ROGERS’ SEED WAREHOUSE, 
133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRUIT andORNAMENTAL 


TREES. 


LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 
STANDARD PEAR TREES ASPECIALTY. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 


NIAGARA NURSERIES. Established 1839. 
MILLIONS OF TREES 


POMONA NOE. ee Sie est str 


berries 9 inches around, Ten acres Raspberries yielded 
$4,338. Send for calalogue free. 
VEARS AUNONG SUWALL FRUITS. 
Telling What and How to Plant. Ul lustra’d. 
for 25 cents, or FREE TO EVERY PUR- 
WILLIAM PARRY, 
Cinn: :minson, N. J. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies and all Bulbs, Plants and 
Seeds tor Fall f-tanting, outside, or for growing in the 
house and conservatory. Descriptive Catalogue mailed 
tree. HENRY A. DREER, 

Seedsman and Florist, 
714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SWEET POTATOES FOR WINTER USE. 


1 will be ready by September 15th to commence filling 
orders for Sweet Potatoes tor winter use, caretully packed 
by hand into barrels as soon as dug and shipped to any 
part of the country accessible by railroad, Directions tor 
keeping through the winter will accompany each barrel. 

SAMUEL GROSS, 
Landisville, Attantic Co., New Jersey. 


CRESCENT SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 


or IS warranted pure. Mailed in moss or sent by 
express in pots, #%er Doz, $35 per LOO, ST ; 
per Lovd, SLOW. Discount to the trade. Send for cir- 





Sent, postpaid 
CHASER, 


cular. EZRA STOKES, 
BERLIN, Camden Co., New Jersey. 
GRAND EXHIIBTION OF FINE POULTRY 


AND FANCY PIGEONS will be held at the house 
ot GEORGE ORMSHAW, Woodland Avenue Hotel, bet. 63d 
Sts., Woodland Avenue, Phila., commencing 
PHANKSGLIVING DAY, 1577, and continue three days. 
For further particulars address 
THOMAS TIPLADY, Secretary, 

DARBY, Delaware Co., 


COLLEGE 


OF 


VETERINARY SURGEONS 


The only one Chartered by the State Legisla- 
ture and Authorized to Issue Diplomas. 
Will open the Regular Course of Lectures at 205 
Lexington Avenue, OCTOBER 1, 1877. 
For circulars and additional information, address 
D. C. COMSTOCK, M. D., 83 Lexington Av., N.Y. 


Pa. 


Box 63. 


| ap E NEW YORK 


EITHER FOR BUILDING PURPOSES 


LIME or for land. It is admitted by competent 
5 judges that 
5 RAMBO'S 


is the best ever offered in the 
market. The undersigned is prepared to ship to any point 
on railroad in Pennsy ead New Jersey and Delaware, 
in quantities from 100 to 10,000 bushels, and also deliver 
by boat to all points on Delaware Bay and its tributaries. 
This lime only has to have a trial to prove its very supe- 
Address 
WILLIAM B. RAMBO, 
NORRISTOWN, Mon. Co. 


ARKANSAS! 


No Chinch-Bugs. 


rior qualities. 


Big \S 


No Grasshoppers. 
PEERLESS HOMES! 
Virgin Soil! Moderate Climate! 
Over 1,000,000 acres of good, rich, agricultural lands. 
Bottom and up lands, timbered lands, fruit lands, stock- 
raising lands. Low prices. Easy terms. 
THOMAS ESSEX, 











152 8. FOURT H St., will take risks on F arm Buildings, | Nupserres. Address Land Commissioner, St. Louis, Lron Mountain and | 

Crops, Machinery, Merchandize, Dwellings and the hest GEORGE ACHELIS, ‘ Santen Ratleay. . 
\ class of manufactories at fair rates, West CHESTE R, PENNA. LITTLE ROCK, ; i iiss ARKANSAS. § J 
[ane o! LS eit 














